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JproTinclal cabinet of curiosities. A jaw bone of 
Moliere's slcull is exhibited in the MuSee de Cluny. 
Mazarin's tombstone— in tVagments broken by 
the pick- axe— is in the Museum of modern Sculp- 
ture. I was sometime since in a Norman village 
Whose church was before the conqueror's desceat 
upon England. I asked a villager, whose name 
evidently was derived from the Norse Bailor^ who 
conquered Normandy, whoso ancestors, therefore, 
must have lived there from a very remote period 
ol time, and he could remember his great-grandr 
lather. Where are all your kindred burled? 
Where sleep all those who for centuries have 
tilled these fields and knelt at your altars ? He 
pointed to the churchyard, and said: There.' 
Five acres of ground surrounded the church. 
They didn't contain a monument. At the head 
of the graves were nothing but wooden crosses, 
painted black, with the sleeper's name and age 
and date of death traced thereon in white charac- 
ters. The most ancient inscription was less than 
a quarter of a • century old. I replied: Here? 
why these graves contain none but people you 
may remember. I dare say there is not a coflSn 
rotting under this sod but you followed from its 
house to its long home; there is not a grave but 
you helped to flil. He answered: You speak 
tru'y. I sprinkled holy water on all those tombs ; 
there is not a cross in the churchyard which I did 
not see pianted. Said I: Where then be j'our 
forefathers' gravest He responded: There they 
are, bat the soil has been turned over and over 
many and many a time since the first time 'twas 
full. That's the way we do. We bury side by 
side till the burying ground is chokeftiU; then we 
begin again at t'other end. It is about thuty or 
may be forty years, before the old graves are de- 
stroyed. What remains ot us after we have been 
thirty years in the ground ? Lor' bless your soul, 
su-, it is mighty little. Who remembers us alter 
we have been dead and buried thbty years? Our 
contemporaries are by our side; so are our chil- 
dren. Our grand-children remember us only as 
cripples, br as bed -ridden, drivelling grey beards, 
and that so indistinctly we are rather objects of 
tjurioslty in memory, than objects of atl'ectlon. 
And it is our eldest ^and-children who remember 
us even in this dim way; they then are getting 
old and are so engrossed by cares, and so blunt- 
ed by lile's chafing, they never give b thought to 
them who went before them. I thoughtjt.hor- 
rible so little reverence for the dead should be felt 
in villages where the finer feelings of our nature, 
and especially for the past, linger longer than 
they do in cities, where life's tide ebb and flow 
convulsively. 

The absence of ancient graves Is one circum- 
stance which makes rural Rrance so unattractive. 
The venerable chu'rtches lack something of majeS-: 
ty from want of time— hallowed graves, which 
like moss or ivy, mantle them with that rereren- 
tml dignity which touch the heart. They seem to 
lack that retinue of retainers which one expects 
to see surround ancient majesty. They seem to 
fall tomake good their comfortable promises of 
peace the world cannot give when they are una- 
ble to point to graves where worshippers sleep, 
generation after generation, and have so slept for 
centuries. What heart is insensible to. the les- 
sons of grter; moderation and good will taught by 



graveyards? An ancient graveyard— invisible 
eternity and on the strand of that ililmltless 
ocean, the wildest heart throbs tamely. 

In Paris, it is still worse. Seven years is the 
largest lease given poverty of that long home" 
which we all reckon to possess till judgTuent- 
day; bat to be elbowed and cuffed during life, 
and to be jowled by the sexton's spade after death 
are poverty's only charter. However, I speak not 
of fortune's step children. Would you know 
where her spoilt children are ? Where lie those 
lucky accidents of luckier accidents who were 
buried in fine linen, and who thojjght to force out 
corruption by sheets of lead and heart ol oak, 
bearing inscriptions which set forth how most 
puissant, most serene, most high, was the tenant 
ot the coffin? They lie hlggledy piggledy with 
courtezans, beggars, thieves; the bones which 
issued from loins illustrated by about thirty-two 
quarters of nobility with bones illustrated only by 
marks of genius and idiocy, virtue and knavery; 
..ybnr fine gentleman and your du-ty slut, all to- 
gether, cheek by jowl, in one undistinguishable 
mass. What assurance have we that Pero la 
Chaise and Mont Maitre and Mont Pamasse shall 
not one day share the iiate which has befallen all 
the old cemetrles of Paris, which seemed hallow- 
ed by the shadow of churches or the walls of 
monastrles and convents. 

Civilization is a sort of Juggernaut's car in trav- 
el, which crushes everything in Its course, al- 
though it might easily turn aside and spare the 
victims. Tlie monuments will belittle obstacle. 
The ancient monuments ot Parisian graveyards 
were marble and bronze. They.haye disappeared. 
The new monuments are built of such friable ma- 
terial that they would disappear In twenty years 
were they left to the seed-laden, winds and the 
disintegrating rain3 and snows and frost. The 
land will be too valuable to remain idle. That 
quarter wttl griimble impatiently at the circuitous 
path it Is obliged to take to reach this quarter. 
The graveyard's avenues will be streets. The fu- 
neral chapels win be hjuses. The mouldering 
bones beneath will be gathered in carts and shot 
down into the catacombs to be ranged mto wierd- 
er masses than those in which the idle armourer 
ranges war's implements during peace's vacant 
hours. 

Why should posterity be tenderer of the bones 
of the nineteenth century than ancestry were of 
the bones of preceding ages ? Is not the railway 
engineer teaching his brutal lesson of the straight 
line, enforced by the jury to assess damages eve- 
rywhere ? 

All the old dead of Paris lie in the catacombs. 
J saw uninteresting mapot them yesterday. They 
extend under a greater part of the citv, and as 
the city advances they increase in extent, tor they 
are nothing but old quarries, . and an abandoned 
quarry becomes a catacomb; The catacombs of 
Paris are on the left bank of the Seine. The ceme- 
try ot Mont Pamasse lies over catacombs, conse- 
quently that neighborhood presents the singular 
spectacle of mpn at work beneath graves where 
prie.ts and sejrtons are burying people. I say at 
work, for the catacomb's laborers are constantly 
engaged repairing cracks,, diverting into proper 
channels the threads of water which percolate 
through the walls, strengthening weak places; in 



fine, seeing that the consttot traffic of the streets 
above doiss not impair the solidity of the walls on 
which so large a portion of Southern P'aria rests 
for it Is not the cemetry alone which lies on the 
catacombs. A considerable portion of the Boul- 
evards, Mt. Parnasso, St. Jacques, d'ltalle, de 1' 
Hopital, d'Enler, St. Michel, and a great many 
streets lie on the catacombs. The Western rail- 
way runs tor some distance over the catacombs, 
and the whole extensive station of the Western 
railway (rive gauche) is built on the catacombs; 
it cost a large amount of money to forin proper 
foundations for this station. A considerable por- 
tion of the garden of the Luxemborg and the 
Garden ot Plants, and all the Horse Market, and 
all the Abbatoir deYillejul, lie on the catacombs. 
The Immense building know as Val de Graco 
(now a military hospital, before the revolution a 
convent; Louise de La Valliere lived and died 
there) are built on the catacombs; they 'are sup- 
ported by piles. The whole territory south ot the 
Seine, as far as Chantillon heights and Gentilly, 
is excavated. Chantillon, Issy, Vauves, Vaugi- 
rard, are all built on quarries. They are aband- 
oned and closed, but they are not called cta- 
combs; they will not receive this name until the 
bones of the urban oemetriea be thi'o wn Into them. 
There are exteuslve quarries on the right bank of 
the river. The new Place du Roi de Eome (op- 
posite the Champs de Mars) and the whole quar- 
ter of Western Paris, called Chaillot, lie on aban- 
doned quarries. The territory north ot the Selue, 
and beyond the present limits of Paris, is like- 
wise excavated, or In course of excavation. 
Quarries have a singular destiny here. Whea 
they are first opensd men live and oftentimes 
grow rich by them. When they are abandoned 
beggars and thieves hide in them from the eyes 
of the police and the season's inclemency. When 
population above ground oust thieves and beg- 
gars irom their subterranean lair the bones of 
rich and poor are hustled into them— the quarry 
becomes a catacomb. 

Gamma. 



ANECDOTES OP PAGANINI. 

PROM THE PORTFOUO OP A DUBLIN MANAOEB. 



. Paganinl was In all respects a very singular be- 
ing, and an interesting subject to study. His tal- 
ents were by no means confined to his wonderful 
power as a musician. On other subjects he was 
well Infoimed, acute, and converslble, of bland 
and gentle manners, and In society perfectly well 
bred. All this contrasted strangely, with the 
dark, mysterious stories which were bruited 
abroad, touching some passages in 1:1s early life. 
But outward semblance and external deportment 
are treacherous as quicksands, when taken as 
as guides by which to sound the real depths of 
human character; Lord Byron remarks, that his 
pocket was once piiked by the civUlst genUeniah 
he ever conversed with, and that by tar the mild- 
est individual of his acquaintance was the re- 
morseless Ali Pacha of Yanina. The expressive 
lineaments of Pasanlni told a powerful tale of 
passions which had been fearfully excited, which 
might be roused again from temporary slumber, 
or were exhausted by Indulgence and permatjre 
decay, leaving deep furrows to mark their Inten- 
sity. Like the generality of his countrymen, he 
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looked much older than he waa, With them, the 
elastic vigor of youth and manhood rapidly sub- 
side into an interminable and joyless old age, 
numbering as many years, but with tar less both 
of physical and menial faculty to render them en- 
durable, than the more equally poised gradations 
of our northern clime. It is by no means unu- 
sual to encounter a well-developed Italian whis- 
kered to the eye-brows, and "bearded like a 
pard," who tells you, to your utter astonishment, 
that he is scarcely seventeen, when you have set 
him down fl-om his 'appearance as at least live 
and thirty. 

The following extract from Colonel Montgome- 
ry Maxwell's book of Military Reminiscences, en- 
titled "My Adventures," dated Genoa, February 
22d, 1815, supplies the earliest record which has 
been given to the public respecting Paganiiii, 
and atfords authentic evii'.ence that some of the 
mysterious tales which heralded his coming were 
not without tbundation. He could scarcely have 
been at this lime thirty years old. "Talking of 
music, I have become acquainted with the most 
outre, most extravagant and strangest character 
I ever beheld or heard in the musical line. He 
has just emancipated Irom durance vile, where he 
has been for a long time incarcerated on suspic- 
iou of murder. His long figure, long neck, long 
face and long forehead; his hollow and deadly 
pale cheek, large black eye, hooked nose and jet 
black hair, which is long and more than half 
hiding his expressive Jewish face; all these ren- 
dered him the most extraordinary person I ever 
beheld. There is somethiug scriptural in the 
tout insemble ot the strange physiognomy of this 
uncouth and unearthly figure, Not that, as in 
times 0^ old, he plays, as Holy Writ tells us, on a 
ten-stringed instrument; on the contrary, he 
brings the most powerful, the most wonderful and 
tlje most heart-rendering tones from one string. 
His-aaaie is Paganini; he is very improvident 
and very poor. The D— s nnd^the Impresario of 
the theatre got up a concert for him on one occa- 
sion, which was well attended, and on which oc- 
casion he electrified the audience. He is a native 
of Genoa, and if 1 were a judge of violin playing, 
I would pronounce him the most surprising per- 
former in the world." 

That Paganini was either innocent of the 
charge for which he suflered incarceration Colo- 
nel Maxwell mentions, or that it could not be 
proved against him, may be reasonably inferred 
from the fact that he escaped the galleys or the 
executioner. In Italy, there was then, par excel- 
lence (whatever they may be now), a law for the 
rich, and another tor the poor. As he was with- 
out money, and unable to buy immunity, tt is 
charitable to suppose he was entitled to it from 
innocence. A nobleman, with a few zecchini, 
was in a little danger of the law, which confined 
its practice entirely to the lower orders. I knew 
a Sicilian prince, who most wantonly blew a vas- 
sal's brains out, merely because he put bim in a 
passion. The case was not even inquired into. 
He sent half a dollar to the widow of defhnct 
(which, by the way, he borrowed from me, and 
never repaid), and there the matter ended. 
Lord Nelson once suggested to Ferdinand IV., 
of Naples, to try and check the daily increase of 
assassination, by a tew salutary executions. 
"No, no," replied old Nasone, \vho was far Irom 
being as great a fool as he looked, "that is impos- 
sible. If I once began that system, my kingdom 
would soon be depopulated. One half my sub- 
jects would he continually employed in hanging 

he remainder." 



Among other peculiarities, Paganini was an- 
incarnation of avarice and parsimony, with a 
most contradictory passion for gambling. He 
would haggle with you tor sixpence, and stake a 
rouleau on a single turn at rouge el noir. He 
screwed you down in a bargain as tightly as if 
you were compressed in a vice, yet he had inter- 
vals of liberality, and sometimes did a generous 
action. In this he bore some resemblance to the 
celebrated John Elwes, of miserly notoriety, who 
deprived himself of the common necessaries of 
lite, and lived on a potato skin, but sometimes 
gave a check for one hundred pounds to a public 
charity, and coijtributed largely to private sub- 
scriptions. I never heard that Paganini actually 
did this, but once or twice he played for nothing,. 
and sent his donation to the Mendicity, when he 
was in Dublin. 

When he had made his engagement with me, 
we mutually agreed to write no orders, expecting 
the house to be quite lUll every night, and both 
being aware that the "sons of fteedom," while 
they add nothing to the exchequer, seldom assist 
the effect of the performance. They are not giv- 
en to applaud vehemently; or as Richelieu ob- 
serves, "in the right places," . What we can get 
tor nothing we are inclined to think much less of 
than that which we must purchase. He who in- 
vests a shilling will not do it rashly, or without 
feeling convinced that value' received will accrue 
tVom the risk. The man who pays is the real en- 
thusiast; he pomes with a predetermination to be 
amused, and liis sph'it is exalted accordingly. 
Paganini's valet surprised me one morning by 
walking into my room, and, with many eccellen- 
zas ami gesticulations of respect, asking me to 
give him an order, 1 said, " Why do you come to 
me? Apply to your master— won't he give you 
one?'' "Oh yes; but I don't like to ask him." 
'•why not?" ',' Because lie '11 stop the amount 
out of my wages!" My heart relented; I gave 
him the order and paid Paganini, the dividend. 
I told him what it was, "thinking as a matter ot 
course, he would return it. He seemed uncertain 
for a moment, paused, smiled sardonically, looked 
at the three and sixpence, and, with a spasmodic 
twitch, deposited it in his own waistcoat pocket 
instead ot mine. Voltaire says, ' ' No man is a hero 
to his valet de chambre," meaning thereby, as I 
suppose, that being behind the scenes of every-day 
life, he finds out that Marshal Saxe, or Frederick 
the Great, is as subject to the common infirmities 
of oui- nature as John Nokes and Peter Styles. 
Whether Paganini's squire of the body looked on 
his master as a hero in the vulgar acceptation of 
the word, I cannot say, but in spite of his stingi- 
ness, whicU he writhed under, he regarded him 
with mingled reverence and terror. "A strange 
person, your master," observed I. "Signor," 
replied the faithful Sancho Panza, "everamente 
grand uomo, ma da non paiersi comprendere " 
(he is truly a great man, but quite incomprehen- 
sible.) 

It was edilyingto observe' the awftil import- 
ance with which Antonia bore tho instiument 
nightly intrusted to "hia charge to carry to and 
ftom the theatre. He considered it an animated 
something, whether demon or angel he was una- 
ble to determine; but this he firmly believed, that 
it could speak in actual dialogue when his mas- 
ter pleased, or become a dumb fiimiliar by the 
same controlling volition. This especial violin 
was Paganini's inseparable companion. It lay 

on his table before him, as he sat meditating in 

bis solitary chamber; it was placed by his side at 



dinner, and on a chair within his reach when In 
bed. Il'he^oke as he constantly did, in the 
dead of might, and the sudden estro of inspkation 
seized him, ho grasped Ms instrument, started 
up, and on the instant perpetuated the concep- 
tion which otherwise he would have lost forever. 
This marvelous Cremona, valued at tbur hundred 
guineas, Paganini, on his deathbed, gave to De 
Kontsld, his nephew and only pupil, himself an 
eminent performer, and in bis possession it now 
remains. 

When Paganinnl was in Dublin, at tlie musical 
testival of 1830, the Marquis ot Anglesea, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, came every night to 
the concerts at the theatre, and was greatly 
pleased with his performance. jOn the first overl- 
ing, between the acts, his excellency desked that 
he might be brought round to his box to be intro- 
duced, and paid him many compliments, Lord 
Anglesea was at that time residing in perfect pri- 
vacy with his family at Sir Harcout Lees' country 
house, near Blackrock, and expressed a wish to 
get an evening from the great violinist, to gTati'y 
his domestic circle. The negotiation was rather 
a dlfllcult one, as Paganini was, of all others, the 
man who did nothing In the way of business with- . 
out an explicit understanding and a clearly de- 
lined con-sl-de-ra-tloii. 

[To he continued.'] 
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Parisian journals teem with glowing state- 
ments of Carlotta Patti's immense success in 
French provincial towns. At Lyons the receipts 
from one concert are reported to have been 
15,213 francs ; at Moiitpelier 9,000, and over two 
thousand persons denied admission beside. At 
Toulon over 6,000 francs were taken in one con- 
cert, and so the reports flow on, to favor Ulmann's 
tour in France. " 

Laura Harris passed through Paris early in 
December en route to Bordeaux's "Philharmo- 
nic," where she appeared December 15tli with 
Joachim and Guglielmi as baritone. 

Sivorl's concert tour in Switzerland is stated 
to have been very successful. He wound up 
there with a performance in a Geneva cathedral 
to benefit the poor of that city, tickets put at 
two francs only, and playing in select p ^rtifs 
with noble amateurs. 

Joachim's violin playing atle Cirque attracted 
so powerfully that even the four thousand seats 
in that saloon did not satisfiy the demand for 
accommodation, so' a new gallery was improvised 
to appease clamor for places. All critics unite 
in praising his. performance of Beethoven's con- 
certo, and some few commend highly all that 
he does with the violin, as thoroughly accom- 
plished. 

Ulmann's ingenuity for extracting cash from 
the leople of every town in France which Car- 
lotta Pattl visited in her tour, is quizzed by 
Parisian journals with credit to American mas- 
tery of speculation. 

Langert's " Die Fabler " is credited with suc- 
cess on its performance at Coburg, but no par. 
ticulars are given to enforce that assertion. It 
may be, however, that it deserved success. 

Adelina Patti has been ill and "Les Italiens " 
suffered terribly iii consequence, for Bagier could 
not devise any other attraction sufiBcient to fill 
the house. 

The Musical World's correspondent at Paris 
would seem to coincide with local critics, about 



